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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


The increasing interest manifested of late among 
all classes of our religious Society, growing out of the 
efforts, through instruction in First-day schools, to 
acquaint the children of Friends with the principles 
and testimonies that are the foundation stones of the 
Society, seems to call for a brief review of the origin 
of Friends and the formation of the rules of Disci- 
pline by which they are governed. 

In the preparation of the present paper, nothing 
more is attempted than a mere outline. The true 
history of the “ People called Quakers” has never 
yet been given to the world. When its biographer 
stands forth equipped with all the powers of research 
and investigation that the liberal culture of the age 
offers to the youth amongst us, and baptized into the 
same spirit that inspired its first apostles, a history 
will be written worthy a place among the sacred 
classics of all future time. 

The work that George Fox entered upon was 
reformatory rather than revolutionary. Like the 
Master whom he served, his first labor was among 
those already in the bosom of the church, and sub- 
ject to its disciplinary care, and it may of a truth be 
said of him, as was said of his Master, “ he came to 
his own,” his brethren according to the flesh, “and 
his own received him not.” There appears no trace 
in the earlier labors of Friends of a disposition to 
organize a new sect; the only desire seems to have 











been to call back to the original ground of faith and 
hope, and to develop a deeper and fuller spiritual 
life in the church. It was rather what might be 
termed the spiritual outcome of the efforts of centu- 
ries preceding his time, when the claims of the clergy 
and the rites and ceremonies of worship which had 
grown oppressive were attacked, and a return to the 
simplicity of the Gospel as taught by Christ and his 
apostles was sought after. 

The attempt to give these rites a wholly spiritual 
significance had been nowhere made. Believers still 
symbolized the new birth, the cleansing from sin, the 
putting off “the old man with his deeds” and the 
putting on of Christ, by the act of outward baptism ; 
they kneeled at the altar, or sat around “ the table 
of the Lord,” and partook of “the emblems ” of his 
broken body and his spilled blood, and felt in this 
compliance with the letter of the command, “ this do 
in remembrance of me,” they fulfilled the law of 
Christ, and showed their allegiance to him. 

But the “ obscuring veil of human tradition could 
not wholly prevent the secret operations of spiritual 
life in the mind of man.” At a period when the 
Church and State were greatly agitated by the specu- 
lations of differing religious teachers and by the 
intrigues of different political parties, the Society of 
Friends arose, but the combined efforts of both could 
not repress the arising and the consolidation into a 
Society, when it became evident that the work called 
for, could not be carried on in the religious organiza-: 
tions then existing. 

It was a reformation of that reformation so nobly 
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begun by the Lollards and the Waldenses in the 
earlier time, and continued by Luther, Zwingle, Cal- 
vin, Wickliff and the sturdy SbeGhinan John Knox, 
of whom it is said, he taught the peasant of his 
native heath, “that he was a free man, the equal in 
the sight of God with the proudest peer or prelate 
that had trampled upon his forefathers.” 

The work accomplished by these great lights of 
the reformation was preparatury to that which was 
to follow, and made possible the acceptance of a deep, 
inward, spiritual faith which recognized all outward 
forms as symbols of the purification of soul which 
must be known and experienced by every true 
believer. 

When it became necessary that those who were 
convinced of the truth through the preaching of 
George Fox and his coadjutors should band together 
for mutual help and growth in spiritual things, meet- 
ings were set up, and as the needs of the new organi- 
zation became apparent, rules and regulations were 
adopted that in time crystalized into a book of Dis- 
cipline. 

But unlike every other offshoot of the Christian 
Church—rather I might affirm, true to the example 
set by Jesus—no written creed was formulated, the 
gospel was received in the love that it breathed forth, 
as free and untrammeled as when its holy maxims 
were first proclaimed from the hilltops of Galilee, 
and beside the blue waters of its storm-tossed lake. 

It is well for us to gather home to this first prin- 
ciple of our Society, that we may properly appreciate 
the far-sighted wisdom and clear judgment of its 
inspired leaders. 

The passport to Christian fellowship was individual 
convincement of the light of divine grace, the spirit 
of Christ in every believer, manifested by a life cor- 
responding to its pure and holy teaching. 

No theory of religion founded upon individual 
judgment was formulated, the conscience of each one 
was left unfettered in the development of views 
respecting faith and belief, and only when the life 
failed to correspond to the precepts of religion 
and morality was care extended in the spirit of re- 
storing love for “ the welfare and help of all.” 

William Penn, in his preface to George Fox’s 
Journal], clearly sets forth this subject. He says: 
“They distinguish between imposing any practice 
that immediately regards faith or worship (which is 
never to be done, nor suffered or submitted unto), 
and requiring Christian compliance with those meth- 
ods that only respect church business in its more civil 
part and concern, and that regard the discreet and 
orderly maintenance of the character of the Society 
as a sober and religious community.” 

Thus we see the discipline of the Society was “ not 
to interfere with the faith of its members but to super- 
intend its practice.” It was an outward rule by 
which irregularities in conduct and deportment were 
to be judged, not in the spirit of austerity, but in the 
restoring power of the love and meekness of the gos- 
pel, which seeks that which is lost, “the care of the 
whole body ” acting on itself to regain and preserve, 
and so hedge in the membership that none might 
“stray from the fountain of Christian strength.” 

We err when we try to separate the reformation of 
the earlier time from the work of the fathers of our 
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Church, whose efforts would have been of little 
avail had there not been a people prepared of the 
Lord and waiting, as were Simeon and Anna, at the 
advent of the Messiah, for “ the consolation of Israel.” 
These waiting ones were found wherever the witnesses 
for the religion that reaffirmed the Divine indwell- 
ing and the vanity of all external ceremonies, went 
forth with their simple message. 

And, taking counsel from the past, we shall find 
that as the knowledge of God and our relation to 
him widens and spreads, new unfoldings of truth must 
be witnessed. We still see “as through a glass 
darkly ;” the mists and vapors of the past must con- 
tinue to cloud the vision of the great multitude who 
by various ways are seeking for the light, but the 
progress is onward and upward, and it is for us to 
carry on that which was so worthily begun. Walk- 
ing in the same light that illumined the pathway of 
our predecessors and made clear to them their duty 
and their opportunity, let us not be unmindful that 
the work they continued and carried up to higher 
levels has unexplored possibilities yet to be reached ; 
neither let us mar the work by undue reverence for, 
and insistence upon the letter of what was “ written 
aforetime.” It had its place with those to whom it 
was given and remains a precious heirloom to future 
generations, not leading backward to the glory that 
is past, but calling ever to the great throbbing heart 
of the now, to “leave the things that are behind,” 
and press forward for the wark of the prize that is in 
Christ Jesus, whose coming in the soul makes “all 
things new.” L. J. R. 
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(WILLIAM GRISCOM.) 








As we realize that link after link is being severed, 
which connects the present with the past generation 
of men and women Friends who were faithful vali- 
ants as standard-bearers in our Religious Society, 
the query may well go forth from some of our hearts, 
“ Who shall show us any good?” to whom shall we 
go for counsel and instruction? who now shall tell 
us of the good old way in which our forefathers 
walked, and consistently upheld our many valuable 
testimonies? The answer readily comes: “ The same 
power which led them safely can also lead us indi- 
vidually in the path of peace.” We know it; but, 
in regard to the concerns of Society, its disciplinary 
transactions, and the weight and depth of mind 
which were formerly brought to bear upon important 
proceedings, where may we look for a true and living 
exemplification of the wisdom which once charac- 
terized our religious body? 

These thoughts have again and again arisen in 
contemplating the recent removal of several of our 
valued Friends, who have long stood as “ watchmen 
on the walls of our Zion,” and whose exercised spir- 
its have long borne a burden of responsibility on be- 
half of the whole heritage. Of this number we have 
esteemed our dear friend, William Griscom, the rec- 
ord of whose death appeared in the issue of Friends’ 
Intelligencer dated Second mo. 14th, 1885. 

Trained from his youth to understand the princi- 
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ples and testimonies held by our Religious Society, 
they became to him as cherished blessings, which led 
him along safely through the chequered path of life. 

He was one of the few remaining types of ancestral 
simplicity in its yarious revealings. Averse to for- 
mality and outward show, his course through life 
was peculiarly plain and straightforward, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the emergencies of existing occa- 
sions. 

Gifted with talents for extensive usefulness, he was 
much employed in his earlier life in the discharge of 
important obligations connected with the welfare of 
our religious organization. The hospitaiities of his 
home were freely tendered to those traveling in the 
service of truth, and very frequently he was the close 
companion and armor-bearer of messengers sent by 
the Master to visit the meetings and sometimes the 
families composing them. For this service we believe 
he was peculiarly qualified. In later years, increas- 
ing bodily infirmities caused him to be much con- 
fined at home, yet he was ever ready to welcome his 
triends, many of whom sought his counsel and ac- 
cepted his clear discriminating judgment with com- 
fort and edification. 

His accurate, retentive memory enabled him often 
to reproduce the details of important events and 
transactions in the Society, which were not only in- 
teresting, but valuable as landmarks, inspiring the 
feeling that he was indeed ofttimes an oracle to be 
relied upon for advice, information and encourage- 
ment. 

His very earnest concern for the welfare and per- 
petuity of our Religious Society, upon its original 
ground, caused him often to feel discouraged, and to 
weep as it were between the porch and the altar, in 
view of the tendency apparent in some to lightly es- 
teem and even discard some of its wholesome rules, 
its distinguishing views and restrictive regulations. 
On these accounts his sensitive mind suffered much, 
and when ability was afforded he endeavored to pro- 
mote a right course of action, according to the en- 
lightened judgment given him. If, on some of these 
occasions, with his firm and uncompromising convic- 
tions, he was deemed by some to be too strenuous 
and decisive in urgiug his views, yet those who fully 
understood him could willingly accord a large de- 
gree of sincerity and religious concern as his actuat- 
ing motive. 

He was for many years an Elder in high esteem, 
and he regarded the position as one of deep respon- 
sibility. Most especially was he exercised in regard 
to the watchfulness necessary that those appointed 
to the service should seek for a right qualification to 
extend tender care, and unite in harmonious labor 
for the preservation and encouragement of a true, 
living Gospel ministry amongst us. On these points, 
his labors with his friends and his interest waned 
not, even when unable to assemble with them at the 
accustomed seasons for public social worship. 

The subjoined extract from a letter of recent date, 
addressed to an exercised mind, portrays the con- 
cern and sympathy which filled his heart for those 
who believe they are called to be mouthpiece for the 
Lord in the assemblies of the people, and there are 
many who cau bear testimony to the value of: his 
counsel in this direction. 

‘ 
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. . . “ My desire for thee is, that thou may be faith- 
ful to thy calling—watching, carefully waiting for 
the arising life—for the flow of water, pure from the 
fountain. Those who partake of this will want no 
other, because it is refreshing, nourishing even unto 
Life eternal; which is, to know the only true God 
and his son Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. The 
Society of Friends was not ,organized as a philan- 
thropic or benevolent society, but as a religious 
society. —“ The religious Society of Friends. Their 
religion was that of Jesus Christ of Nazareth ”—that 
God is a spirit and must be worshiped in spirit and 
in truth; hence Friends felt themselves called, when 
assembled for Divine Worship, to be still, and in 
silence to wait upon the Lord for the influence of 
His holy Spirit to solemnize their minds. Under 
this influence ofttimes, testimony was borne publicly 
to its presence as the Gospel of Christ, the power of 
God unto Salvation. The testimony of George Fox 
was, that the grace of God brought salvation, and 
nothing else did—teaching the denying of all un- 
godliness and the world’s lusts, that we should live 
soberly, righteously and Godly—that we could do this 
by obedience to this teaching, and all we can do for 
others as to their soul’s welfare, is to call them to this. 
“To my mind, thy testimony when I last heard thee 
was in accordance with this truth. I felt unity with 
thy exercise and sympathy with thee, and a concern 
that thou be faithful, careful and watchful. I desire 
that we be not anxious to have preaching, but yet 
ever glad to receive the spoken word when it comes 
in the life and under the influence of the Gospel of 
Christ, the anointing power. When the lips are 
touched as with a live coal from off His holy altar, 
let us be faithful in delivering the message. It is the 
same voice that spoke unto the patriarchs, prophets 
and holy men of old, through the ages that are past, 
that now speaks unto us; and it remains as in 
the outward manifestation of Christ, “The Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work ;” “I can of mine own 
self do nothing.” As the Lord spake unto Moses so 
He continues to speak to those who serve Him— 
“ Behold I send an Angel before thee to keep thee in 
the way, and to bring thee into the place which I 
have prepared... . Thy Friend, Wm. Griscom.” 


After a painful ‘illness of several days he calmly 
and peacefully laid dowu the burden of life, leaving 
the conviction on the minds of survivors that his 
day’s work was accomplished in the daytime, and he 
is graciously gathered as a redeemed spirit, fully pre- 
pared for the joys of the Heavenly mansion. 

Third month, 1885. Ss. 
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ANNA MILLER. 


(AGED EIGHTY-TWO.) 








It is very desirable that some memorial testimony 
to the value and beauty of a life of true excellence 
should be preserved to after times, and we earnestly 
welcome the good words which come to us from those 
nearest and dearest to Anna Miller of Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

This dear friend, while fulfilling all common duties 
of life with complete faithfulness, and thus shedding 
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joy along the pathway of a long and active life, was 
one who is believed to have been in very truth 
a consistent Friend in the highest sense, a com- 
forter to the afflicted, a helper to the weak, a revealer 
of divine mysteries to the troubled, a conservator of 
every heavenly virtue, beloved of God and of man. 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints” (Ps. cxvi, 15.)4 The Psalmist of old could 
also declare these just beatitudes: “ Blessed are the 
undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord. Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
and that seek him with the whole heart.” (Ps. cxix, 1 
and 2.) 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Died in Alexandria, Virginia, on Second-day after- 
noon, the twenty-third of the Second month, Anna 
Miller, widow of the late Robert H. Miller, in the 
eighty-third year of her age. 

It seems but fitting that some mention should be 
made in this paper of about the last member of that 
meeting whose old records are freighted with the names 
of Edward and Mary Stabler, Phineas and Abija 
Janney and their faithful wives, Benjamin and 
Margaret Hallowell, and many others equally worthy 
though probably less widely known. Anna Milier 
was from first to last, through her long life a con- 
sistent Friend, attending meeting as long as there 
was a meeting there, whenever her frail health would 
permit, and literally when there would be but the 
“two or three gathered together.” She was, indeed, 
one whom to know was to love! “Her face wasa 
gospel of peace.” Her character was a rare combi- 
nation of strength and sweetness, of force and gentle- 
ness. She was tender, patient, quietly cheerful, “ be 
the day dark or bright,” and her crowning character- 
istic was love! She left behind her eleven children, 
nine of whom followed her to her last resting-place, 
her life never having been darkened by that shadow 
“which is as long as life’s journey, and as broad as 
the Universe, and yet but the shadow of a little 
grave.” Her son-in-law, H. C. H., says of her, “ If 
lives are measured by wide-spread influence, few 
have been more aut than hers. The atmosphere 
of love that ever surrounded her and that seemed as 
natural as the air she breathed, purified and benefitted 
all who came within its influence. She taught by 
her example the important lesson of unfailing indus- 
try; her hands were never idle when it was possible 
for them to be employed, seeking ever to add to the 
comfort and happiness of others. 


“A simple grace, a fine, sweet face, 
That marked her good as she was fair, 
No other monument she needs 
Than what her kindly hands have done.” . 


She expressed herself often in her last sickness as 
‘greatly favored, and as ‘having so much to be 
thankful for.’ Her close was as serene and peaceful 
as her life. Her calm and beautiful countenance 
death but sanctified ; a life’s loveliness seemed stamped 
upon it. 
clothe again with beauty t 


We believe oa that as spring will soon | 
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HAPPINESS A HABIT. 


Every permanent state of mind is largely the effect 
of habit. Just as we can perform an action so continu- 
ally that it comes to be habitual, so we can encour- 
age conditions of mind till they, too, come to be 
habits of thinking and even of feeling. Every 
thoughtful parent or teacher recognizes this in the 
training of youth. Thechild constantly thwarted or 
scolded or ridiculed has constantly aroused within him 
feelings of resentment or discouragement or misery, 
and these grow to be habitual, and a‘character for 
ill-temper or moroseness or despondency is formed. 
On the other hand, the child who is wisely treated, 
whose faculties are brought into action, who is encour- 
aged to do well, who is surrounded with cheerful faces 
and orderly arrangements, becomes accustomed to 
corresponding habits of thought and feeling. The 
exercise of self-control, of truthfulness, of honesty, 
and other essential qualities, not only result in habit- 
ual actions of the same nature, but in habitual feel- 
ings or states of mind that induce those actions. So 
the condition which we call happiness is likewise ac- 
quired to a considerable degree. It involves within it 
many things, but they are not impossible to secure ; 
and, when we have discovered them, it rests with us 
to encourage or to discourage them. Happiness is 
not only a privilege, but a duty not a mere outward 
good that may perhaps come to us, but an inward 
possession which we are bound to attain. When we 
remember the contagious character of happiness, the 
strength, courage, and hope it excites by its very 
presence and the power for good it exerts in every 
direction, we cannot doubt our obligation to attain as 
much of it as is possible-—Philadelphia Ledger. 








COLORED LABOR AT THE SOUTH. 


Here are some good words for the noble educa- 
tional work of our friend Martha Schofield, at Aiken, 
S. C., from the pen of A. D. Mays, in the Christian 
Register. He describes ‘‘A Southern Factory Vil- 
lage,” the village of Grametville, Aiken county, 
8.C., midway between Columbia, S.C., and Augusta, 
Ga. He believes the true policy of the Southern 
manufacturer is to use the colored people for factory 
labor, and adds: ‘‘ There are plenty of old-fashioned 
people who stoutly maintain that the negro can never 
be made a good operative or mechanic, but one day’s 
visit at the Schofield Colored School, in Aiken, will 
open the eyes of the most stubborn doubter. For 
here these children and youth are not only getting a 
good education, in an excellent school, but are 
taught in the shops, sewing-rooms and printing-office 





_| to do thorough work as carpenters, shoemakers and 


dressmakers, and the handsomest printing of a hotel 
bill of fare we have lately seen is turned out from 
this office, for the great Highland Park House, in 
Aiken. People everywhere are opening their eyes to 
the conyiction that when the Almighty creates a be- 
ing incapable of education, He places it by birth 
outside the human category; and that, when He 


e cold and dreary land- | concludes to launch a man upon the eternities, He 


scape, so she has but passed ‘through death to life,’ | endows this new child with all the powers, capaci- 
and is now rejoicing in the sunlight of celestial | ties, aspirations and possibilities needful for a son or 
daughter of the most high God.” 


love.” C. H. M. 
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PAID MINISTRY. 


E. K. H., a subscriber, who for many years has 
been a constant reader of Friends’ Intelligencer, writes 
of his interest in the various articles relating to the 
ministry of the gospel that have of !ate appeared in 
its columns, and gives what appears to him to be one 
of the strongest arguments against the system of pay- 
ing for the services of a minister. 

Our friend says, in substance: “ In order to arrive 
at correct conclusions it is necessary to consider man 
in the threefold nature by which he sustains relations 
with the visible world and with that which belongs 
to the spiritual life. While he is under the dominion 
of that which is animal or outward, his intercourse 
socially is under the government of law, which points 
out and makes manifest what may and what may not 
be done, and this is the most critical period of his 
life. When our Heavenly Father graciously conde- 
scends to illuminate the spiritual vision by His free 
grace, which teaches all things, we are brought under 
the alone redeeming principle,—the means He has 
instituted to awaken in us a sense of our needs, and 
to show us what we are capable of attaining tu. 
Henceforth we are members of His Church, and as 
long as we are faithful, we have an unerring guide, 
and need not that any man teach us. 

“ Jesus’ mission on earth seems to have been, accord- 
ing to his own declaration, to restore this truth, for he 
says, ‘I came to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 

Now we hold this divine gift in earthen vessels, 
and ministers, as well as others, are liable to forget 
this fact,and so lose sight of their guide. Should 
such a misfortune overtake one who ministers under 
the hireling system, the temptation to continue in 
the office would be stronger because of the pecuniary 
reward upon which his means of a livelihood de- 
pended.” 

This point made by E. K. H. is a strong one. 
There are instances constantly occurring in every 
branch of the Christian Church, where a paid minis- 
try exists, in which men have mistaken their calling, 
Some have the courage of their convictions, and turn 
to other means for obtaining a living; but it is a 
snare, and the true minister must feel at times that 
it isa hindrance in the presentation of the gospel, 
which its early promulgators declared was without 
money and without price. “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give,” was the injunction of the Master. Let 
all who speak in his name bear this in mind. 





a 
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HUMAN GREATNESS. 


Second only to the wonder and admiration called 
forth, as the vast resources of nature are opened up 
to the perception of man, is the power which he pos- 
sesses to utilize and make his own, whatever there 
is in these forces that can minister to his comfort, his 
convenience or his pleasure. This holds good in the 
entire realm of thought and endeavor, and the prom- 
ise of the tempter, to the first historic pair as they 
looked wistfully upon the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge “ Ye shall be as Gods,” seems to approach ful- 
fillment. 
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Reasoning synthetically, one arrives at the conclu- 
sion, that this outcome in man is his best argument 
in defence of the fundamental doctrine of the Divine 
indwelling, for what we may well inquire, enables 
man to understand, and make his own, the secrets of 
Almighty wisdom, but a portion of the same wisdom 
that created him. 

As we contemplate the capability of mind in a 
given direction, and study its development in the 
fullness, as exhibited by one individual, we discover 
the possibilities of the race in that direction. It is 
given us to witness these abnormal instances of power 
in every departmert of human effort, that we nia 
have some conception of the height to which skill 
and earnest, persistent endeavor may attain, and be 
stimulated to greater and truer desire for knowledge. 

The fact that one man has attained great excel- 
lence and ability in a given direction is an impulse 
and inducement to the whole race. Happily the 
days are fast passing away when the conqueror on 
the battle-field, amid blood and carnage was the 
world’s highest exemplar of human power. More 
and more the fields of struggle and énduring cour- 
age, that make a name and a fame for the conqueror, 
are found in the arena of the world’s peaceful indus- 
tries, and that which brings the most comfort and 
happiness to the greatest number constitutes his 
crowning glory. 

It matters little what or whence the origin of him 
whom the world honors. He may have been cradled 
in a manger, as was He of whom it is written, 
“never man spake as this man ;” his eyes may have 
first seen the light in a cabin of poverty and want, if 
the propelling force inheres it can no more be put 
down and kept under, than can the pent-upenergy with 
which nature is ever working her miracles of awe 
and wonder. 

And this fact should put to shame the paltry ef- 
forts to maintain class distinctions and hereditary 
greatness. Our Supreme Ruler sets his seal of con- 
demnation apon any claim that one man may have 
over another, by this evidence of superiority founded 
upon the inhering qualities of heart and brain. 
Small indeed, and very frail are the barriers with 
which society separates itself from the common herd, 
and very small do those make themselves who say 
“stand thou here, while we go up to the high places 
of popular esteem.” Even as they move onward to 
the seats of honor he upon whom they have turned 
their backs, outstrips them in the glory of great 
achievement and takes his seat among the heroes 
that have blessed mankind. 

Tn the first uprising of the religious thought that 
now dominates the civilized world, it was revealed 
to the boldest of its apostles to declare ‘‘ What God 
has cleansed that call thou not common or unclean. 
What so susceptible of the cleansing power of the 
Majesty of heaven, as the soul into which was 
breathed His own divine breath. How poor indeed 
are all our worldly distinctious and how unworthy 
the being created in His image.” 





“Tr is a world of sacred mysteries, and its Creator 
only knows what lies beneath the surface of His light- 
est image.” —The Battle of Life. 
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of servile mediocrity. From the black list published 
___ EDUCATIONAL. in American papers, it is well known that many 
EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. works of the most famous authors are prohibited in 


Russia. All fair or foul means are resorted to, in 
At the last meeting of the Tufts Alumni, February | order to keep the people still longer in that state of 
13, at Young’s Hotel, Mr. Gorow read a paper on | intellectual darkness which alone insures the possi- 
Education in Russia. The following is a brief ab- | bility of an irresponsible autocracy. _Is it, therefore, 
stract of the address: to be wondered at that the vast northern empire, so 
In Russia, education, like everything else, is under | rich in natural resources, occupies one of the lowest 
the absolute control of the Government, and is | grades in the intellectual scale of the civilized world ? 
shaped according to the private interests of the latter, | — Christian Register. 
without regard to science or civilization. The manu- . 
facture of obedient, anreasoning subjects is the only | THe very liberal proposed gift of our friend Isaac 
aim. The task of training and educating the younger | H. Clothier, of an educational or pedagogical depart- 
generation is distributed among the various ministries | ment to the Friends’ Library, at Fifteenth and Race 
and departments, but by far the greater part of the | street, ought to be known to Friends generally. It 
work is controlled by the ministry of Public Instruc- | is to be a memorial to his honored father Caleb 
tion. In all, about thirty million roubles, or fifteen | Clothier, one of thé earliest of the workers in that 
million dollars, are spent for this purpose. This | library, and for many years its librarian. 
sum does not include the five million roubles of the| Such generous actions often have a tendency to 
Zemstoo Educational Budget. Of the whole sum, | stimulate others “to love and good works,” and we 
the ministry of Public Instruction had, in 1882, dis- | can very earnestly ask those who have been blessed with 
tributed seventeen millions in the following manner : | abundance of means, to consider if it would not be 
three millions for the universities, eight millions for | wise to do thoughtful deeds like this which may 
the gymnasiums, half a million for the administra- | benefit many generations, while they are yet in the 
tion, the rest—that is, five and a half millions—for | full vigor of life, and so have the enjoyment of seeing 
popular education, or elementary schools. Of these, | the great advantage they are conferring on others. 
there are twenty thousand, containing over a million | Certainly a bequest is sometimes attended with diffi- 
pupils. The gymnasiums have about seventy thous- | culties, but an outright gift, as we understand this to 
and scholars, and the universities ten thousand. It | be, is a very simple matter, not likely in any way to 
may thus be seen that less than three million dollars | miscarry. 
is spent by the Government on the common school; The name of the new department is to be “ The 
education of a people numbering ninety-five millions. | Caleb Clothier Educational Department.” It is for 
It spends less than any other European State. The | the use of all who use the Library, but especially for 
following is an illustration of the actual condition of | the advantage of the teachers in our schools. S. R. 
education in the thirty-two provinces where the 
Zemstoo, or local self-government, has been intro- | THE best pedagogic culture and experience has a 
duced. According to official reports, in three pro- | fatal tendency to run into mechanical form and land 
vinces only does the number of children of the school | its professor in the old limbo of a finished teacher. 
age—that is, from seven to thirteen—actually attend- | We are impressed with this fact in looking over some 
ing school form one-third of the entire uumber of | of the new books and a good deal of the writing in 
this age; and this happens in provinces where a/ journals thrown up by the recent ‘movement for 
great part of the inhabitants are German colonists, | improved methods of instruction. A good many of 
or Tartars. In seven provinces, the number of | these elaborate directions for extracting knowledge 
scholars, or those who can read and write, is from | from the childish intellect, and for imparting valuable 
twenty to thirty per cent.; in five provinces, it is | information to youth, areas stiff, lifeless and unfruit- 
from fifteen to twenty per cent.; in nine, from ten to | ful as any of the old-fashioned memoriter and me- 
fifteen per cent.; and, in eight, less than ten per | chanical ways of instruction which the new methods 
cent. In other provinces, the situation is still less | are brought forward to displace. No child in a state 
inviting. As there are no exact statistics on the | of natural development could possibly evolve through 
question of illiteracy, only an approximate estimate | such a tortuous labyrinth of thought or observation 
can be made. The probable maximum of those who | as some of these methods indicate. Many of them 
can read and write Russian can hardly exceed fifteen | in the attempt at simplicity become puerile, and any 
per cent. In general, education in Russia offers a | bright child will laugh to scorn the mincing steps of 
sad and revolting spectacle. At present, thanks to | the teacher who tries to lead him in this way to 
the efforts of Count Tolstog, Minister of the Interior, | knowledge. 
and Mr. Katkoo, the well-known reactionist, new| One of the evil results of these long drawn out and 
university regulations are to be introduced, which | unnatural methods is felt in some normal schools, 
will deprive these learned institutions of even the| where the ignorant or partially educated pupil- 
shadow of apparent independence, and transform the | teacher is imprisoned in the device, as the flame of a 
rofessors into mere tools of the Minister of Public | candle is suppressed by the extinguisher, and goes 
nstruction. Thus, science will lose its last refuge. | forth to a hopeless experiment of “ trying it on” in 
The best teachers and professors will voluntarily re-| her first school room. The trouble seems to come 
sign, or be expelled and put under the supervision | from the persistent academica] habit of so many of 
of the police, as was dove at the Moscow University | our teachers, to whom we look for the elaboration of 
last summer ; and their places will be filled by men | systems of instruction. They seize the form of the 
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new education without the spirit, and the old dead- 
ness is the result. The whole of the new education 
may be put into one phrase—life and more life ; and 
without life “in the inward parts,” the best method 
is only the sepulchre of the teacher.—N. E. Journal 
of Education. 

THE most unfortunate frame of mind for both 
teacher and school officer is a feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion with what has been done, and a fixed resolve to 
let things remain as they are. Inno sphere of human 
activity is a sincere desire for the highest and best 
more imperative than in the school-room. Here, of 
all places, is a svirit of hospitality to new ideas, 
essential to sound and successful work.—James 
McAlister. 

PuBLIc instruction for girls, in schools similar to 
those provided for boys, has been decreed in France. 
The scheme has been under consideration for four 
yeras. These schools will be managed exactly as the 
Lycies or High Schools for boys, and bear the same 
name. This action of the Superior Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction makes it no longer necessary for 
French republicans to send their daughters to the 
convent schools to be educated. 


_CORRESPONDENCE. _ 











Dear Eprrors: As I recline on my bed, resting 
under the infirmities of eighty-eight years, with the 





assurance that my day’s work in the church, the | 


home and the world is nearly if not quite done, , 


listening to the touching statements made by many 
who are in their full strength; of their desire to 
carry the work on, though it might not be exactly in 
the same way; the tears will gather, and [ feel 
assured that as these seek the same aid in humble 
acquiescence with divine requirements they will be 
led aright. And for yourselves, if you continue 
steadfast in your good work, it will prosper in your 
hands; for the wealth and power of Him who created 
worlds and peopled them, has never been exhausted. 

And as generations pass from the stage of action 
and others take their place, changes of vast import- 
ance arise that call for enlargement of mental com- 
prehension and different courses of action, and yet 
are equally effective in lengthening the cords that 
bind all together in harmony. Truth we know, 
never changes, but its appliances are to meet the 
states of the people, if too high to bring down into a 
state of humility ; if too low, to raise them to a more 
lofty point of view. Work then while you may, for 
“the fields are already white unto harvest,” and 
both they that sow, and they that reap, rejoice to- 
gether, being made partakers of the same blessed 


hope. SarAH Hunt. 
West Grove, Third mo. 22d, 1885. 





Tue article headed “ Unity the Prime Element of 
Strength,” which I find in Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 
5, and signed by I. W. G. so nearly accords with my 
views in reference to the condition of our beloved 
Society, that I feel that I must endorse it, for we are 
told to know no man after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. If we dwell in the spirit, then will we dwell 
in the life, and this life is the light of men, and if 
we do individually mind this light, then I believe we 
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would yet see our way clear, but if we persist in 
the will of the creature, it will grow darker and 
darker, until our lamp, which formerly shown so 
brightly, will go out, for we now seem to be in the 
condition that the young man was, when he asked 
the Divine Master what good thing he could do that 
he might inherit eternal life. When the Master told 
him, the price was too high; just so with us, we 
know of the Great Physician of value, who can heal 
all our maladies, but his price is too high, we must 
take up the daily cross, become submissive, and do 
his will in his time (not ours) we must humble our- 
selves, in fact we must reform ourselves, before we 
undertake to reform the world, we must own that we 
are poor, for we are not rich as formerly, as our con- 
dition proves. A.R. V. 


i 


THE ONE SAFE PATH. 


The one safe path of life is to seek to know the 
will of God and to do that will with all our might. 
Life is full of anguish and despair; but the burden 
of earthly existence would be immensely lightened, 
if we could always have within us the consciousness 
that we are where God wants us to be. How much 
of sorrow and suffering is of our own seeking! We 
are ruled by mad whims and impulses; and, blinded 
by folly, we imagine we are going right, though 
pitfalls are before us. Life is a series of embarrass- 
ments and perplexities. All that we can do is to 
seek the Light, and strugyle to follow it over rocks 
and deserts. But the sad fact is that we struggle by 
fits and starts. Long intervals of indolence follow 
after a brief period of severe conflict, and there is 
very little real advancement through such inter- 
mittent efforts. Untruth surrounds us. The heart 
is steeped in untrue feelings, the hand is upon un- 
true work, the head is full of untrue projects. We 
think and feel and do so much that does not lead to 
God. And is not every bit of such thought and ac- 
tion a deviation from the true path, a going away 
from the great goal? If we were to add up the hours 
that are wasted in vain pursuits or low desires, they 
would make a terrible aggregate ; and the moments 
of true prayer or thirst saat sink into nothingness 
by comparison! How, then, can we wonder that 
there is so little peace in our daily existence? Life 
is meant to be a joy and nota continuous groan ; 
and, if we find it to be rather the latter than the 
former, it is because we identify life with shows and 
appearances instead of bringing it into harmony 
with Truth. Earthly sorrows do not cloud the path 
of the man who is bent upon acting loyally and feel- 
ing rightly in whatever situation he may be placed. 
Life must be miserable as long as it rests upon things 
which are only fleeting shadows. It begins to be 
radiant and profound in proportion as it recognizes 
the Eternal, and follows that alone. The wretched- 
ness of earthly life is only in being separated from 
things upon which we are meant not to depend: 
restlessness is only in running after bubbles. Let 
the soul meet the Over-soul, and all anguish will be 
drowned in the joy of that union.—_Indian Messenger. 








Great hearts alone understand how much glory 
there is in being good.— Michelet. 
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ForRBEARANCE.—If we desire perfection, Paul 
says, we must “let patience have her perfect work ;” 
but how few reach such an exalted place! And 
why? Because we are so full of self, so sure that we, 
and we only, ar> right and in the possession of the 
real truth. In the minor matters of every day life, 
the results of an impatient spirit are often most 
grievous. 

These should teach us the great good of forbear- 
ance, even if we heed not the injunction of the great 
Apostle. Alas! that we are so slow to learn, and 
then vex ourselves with the thought, that somehow 
nature’s laws are out of joint, forgetting that the just 
Lawgiver heeds not our petty misfortunes, except in 
the large pity, He always bestows on those who 
fail to read aright His perfected plans. 

We need too, this sweet patience in Society 
matters. All cannot see alike or be able to embrace 
the truth at one time, so we should not unduly press 
the new thought that presents itself with such force 
to us. Jesus fully recognized this in that most 
touching expression, “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” He knew 
that his devoted disciples were not prepared to re- 
ceive all that had been given to him, and he with- 
held from them what was clear to him. Coming 


near to our own times, that sage of Rugby, the late | 


Dr. Arnold, says: “truth is not always to be insisted 
upon, if by forcing it upon the reception of those 
who are not prepared for it, they are thereby tempted 
to renounce what is not only true, but essential, 
whether about things human or divine.” 

So let us be patient one with another, not neglect- 
ing to offer that which comes to us, as clearly right, 
giving it time to find proper lodgment in mind and 
heart. And on the other hand, let us keep our 
hearts open to receive, and be careful not to offend 
or weary the least of these “little ones” by rejecting 
the truth revealed through such, lest the ancient 
figure of the “ mill-stone” be realized, and we lose 
the gift of sound judgment and perchance suffer also 
spiritual death. 





THe Morar Law Anp THE SpiritvaL.—George 
Fox, in his youth, was an illustrious example of 
faithfulness to the moral law. His sense of right 
and wrong was so clear that, as he says, “the Lord 
taught me to be faithful in all things,” yet even this 
remarkable degree of morality did not satisfy his 
craving for true spiritual experiences. Had he 


rested satisfied in the observance of the outer law, 
the world would have lost one of the great lights 
which illuminated some of the dark places of the 
earth, and gave hope and consolation to many strug- 
gling hearts. 

The moral law is given us first, and we are also 
given the ability to understand and to practice it. 
The fulfillment of this law has a compensation for 
all the self-denial which is practiced, but it does not 
bring us into oneness with the spirit of the Highest 
any more than it did George Fox in his day. 


To say “mere morality,” implies a doubt of its 
efficacy, and no shadow of a reproach should be cast 
upon a condition which is just as right, and just as 
important as any preparation for a great work; but 
the point we, as Friends, would impress is, that it is 
not all. We profess to be led by the spirit of Christ 
in our own hearts; this we believe to be the great 
Teacher, “teaching as never man taught ;” now, to 
be led rightly, we must be acquainted with our 
leader, and we must know the voice of this guide 
sufficiently to distinguish it among all other calls ; 
moreover, we must be faithful enough to obey its 
dictates. When Peter discovered that the control- 
ing power in Jesus was the Christ or spirit of God, 
it was evidence to that blessed teacher that-the foun- 

| dation stone of a spiritual life had been laid in his 
disciple, and he, whose labor had met with such 
tardy acknowledgment, blessed that condition, and 
declared his church was to be built thereon. ~ 


Believing, then, that the temple wherein the Holy 
One abides is the human heart, we may see that the 
observance of the outward law is simply gathering 
together the materials and putting them in shape for 
the occupancy of the holy Presence, but that it is 
unfinished and incomplete unless so occupied. 


We may safely press upon the young people our 
fundamental doctrine of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the mind of man, trusting that the openings 
in a youthful heart so influenced, will be in accord 
with right and truth. We may remember how new 
views of a religious nature were opened in the mind 
of George Fox after his eyes were anointed to see the 
true leader, and how Scripture passages were made 
plain and the instruction therein contained revealed 
to his understanding, and from his time to the present 
there has been an unbroken line of witnesses to the 
reality of this teaching. We ought to hold fast 
without wavering to the simplicity of our profession, 
keeping it clear of entangling and estranging beliefs 
which draw away the attention from the one thing 
needful. When the woman of Samaria found that 
she was in the presence of a prophet, she appealed to 
him for his judgment upon a matter of belief, but 
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how quickly he disposed of it by showing her that 
neither one place nor the other would be acceptable 
unless the heart was lifted to the Source of all good. 

Our views upon theological questions may be as 
various as they are upon the descent of man, and 
their comparative merits can be as easily settled as 
was that at Jacob’s well; neither one belief nor the 
other avails: “God is a spirit and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 





- MARRIAGES. 


HALLOWELL—DAVIS.—On Third month 19th, 
1885, under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Warminster, Pa., 
Anna W., daughter of Samuel and Hannah C. Davis, 
to Hughs Warner Hallowell, son of Penrose and Eliz- 
abeth W. Hallowell, of Abington, Pa. 


PORCH—DARE.—On Third month 19th, 1885, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, near Greenwich, 
N.J., by Friends’ ceremony, Benjamin M. Porch, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., and Margaretta M., daughter of 
Mark R. and Mary B. Dare. 


SPENCER—NICHOLS.—On Third month 4th, 
1885, under the care of Nottingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, at the home of the bride, Joel Spencer, of 
Franklin township, and Mary Jane Nichols, of West 
Nottingham township, both of Chester co. Pa. 


W ALTON—KENT.—On Fourth-day, Third mo. 
25th, 1885, at the residence of the bride’s parents, un- 
der care of Centre Monthly Meeting, Lewis E. Wal- 
ton, of Aston, Delaware co., Pa., and Gertrude W., 
daughter of Henry S. and Patience W. Kent, of Hoc- 
kessin, Delaware. 








DEATHS. 





BATES.—On Tenth month 30th, 1884, in Camden, 
N.J., Sarah Ann Bates, widow of the late Daniel 
Bates, in the 83d year of her age; an elder of Medford 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 


GIBBONS.—On Third month 13th, 1885, at her 
residence, San Francisco, Cal., Martha P., widow of 
Dr. Henry Gibbons, and daughter of the late William 


Poole, of Wilmington, Del., aged 77 i a member | 


of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHNSON.—On Third-day evening, Third month 
24th, 1885, at his home, in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Samuel Johnson, in his 77th year ; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 


JONES.—On Second month 15th, 1885, at her resi- 
dence, near Conshohocken, Pa., Eliza, widow of Jona- 
than Jones, in her 87th year; a member of Plymouth 
Preparative and Gwynedd Monthly Meetings, Pa. 


LUKENS.—On Third mo. 23d, 1885, of pneumonia, 
at the residence of his son-in-law, Turner W. Haynes, 
in Richmond, Ind., Joseph Lukens, formerly of Har- 
veysburg, Ohio, aged 88 years; a member, and for a 
number of years an elder of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
held at Waynesville, O. 


MICHENER.—On Third month 22d, 1885, at the 
residence of her son, Thomas Michener, Fox Chase, 
Pa., Mary C., wife of Uriah Michener, deceased, in 
the 87th year of her age. 


MORGAN.—On Third month 7th, 1885, at his resi- 
dence, near Richmond, Ind., Nathan Morgan, Sr., in 
the 93d year of his age; a member of White Water 
Monthly Meeting. 
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McCAHEY.—On Third month 22d, 1885, in Balti- 
more, Md., Rachel McCahey, daughter of the late 
Amos and Grace Read, in the 68th year of her age; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


McKIMMEY.—On Second month 4th, 1885, at Lin- 
colnvilie, Ind., Mary McKimmey, in the 86th year,of 
her age. 

She was born in South Carolina in 1799, and while 
yet a child was taken to Tennessee, and from thence, 
in 1812, to Wayneco., Ind. She married William 
McKimmey in the year 1819, and was the mother of 
eight sons and two daughters. In 1839 they removed 
to Wabash co., Ind, where she and her family assisted 
in subduing the forest of Lagro township and erecting 
an humble log house for worship, which she lived to 
see succeeded by a new frame meeting-house at Lin- 
colnville. In 1848 she united in membership with 
the Society of Friends, and continued a zealous, faith- 
ful and consistent member until death ; for a great 
many years she occupied the station of elder. Her 
last illness was borne with patience, she was ready to 
o to her heavenly home, fully believing that through 

thrist she should conquer. Few of earth meet death 
with so much fortitude, none with brighter hopes 
beyond. The writer having for twenty-five years 
known this mother in Israel, well remembers her 
counsel and advice. J. W. M. 


PEROT.—On Third mo. 24th, 1885, Francis Perot, 
in his 89th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, of Philadelphia. 


SHOEMAKER.—On Third month 2d, 1885, at 
Silcott Springs, Edith Shoemaker, in the 74th year of 
her age. 

For more than threescore and ten years, the Divine 
Being permitted the departed one to gladden this 
world with the beauty of a quiet blameless life. Not 
alone among her relatives will Aunt Edith be missed, 
but many others who have been cheered by her pres- 


ence, or aided by her self-sacrificing labors, will grieve 


to hear that she is no more. Like the Master, she 
went about “doing good,” and now we believe she 
rests with Him in glory. 

SNOWDEN.—On Third mo. 14th, 1885, at the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Henry A. Snowden, near Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Caroline Snowden, aged 78 years. 

For several months prior to her death she had been 
almost entirely confined to her bed. 


SMITH.—On First month 18th, 1885, Mary Smith 
in the 95th year of her age; a minister of Medfor 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. ; 


WILKINSON.—On Third mo. 27th, 1885, at their 
residence, Kaolin, Chester co., Pa., Sidney H., wife of 
Norris Wilkinson, aged about 60 years. 








JoHN Bricur on the wars during the reign of 
Queen Victoria: “Cast your eye back for a moment 
upon the reiga of the Queen. Do you imagine the 
reign of the Queen is remarkably a reign of peace 
and that Heaven should be thanked for the long peace 
that we have enjoyed? How much peace have you 
enjoyed? A great many other people, at your cost, 
have not enjoyed it.’ Three wars with China, the 
most peaceful empire in the world; a war with Bur- 
mah; I know not how many wars in South Africa, 
even before the Zulu war; a war in the Crimea of the 
greatest proportions; two Afghan wars, in one of which 
not less than 60,000 camels died of hunger, thirst and 
over-labor; another war in Egypt; and I assert that 
it was not possible for anybody to form, I will not 
say a just defense, but a reasonable excuse, for the 
wars that have been waged by this country during the 
reign of the Queen.” 
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THE CLIFTON SPRIN“S SANITARIUM. 


In Ontario county, N. Y., is a health institution 
that is widely known and justly famed. It is called 
“The Clifton Springs Sanitarium,” and is located on 
the Auburn branch of the New York Central Rail- 
road, about midway between Geneva and Canandai- 
gua, and about twenty miles south of Lake Ontario. 
The house is within a hundred rods of the station, 
and, in addition to the omnibus facilities, there are 
rolling chairs and attendants for conveying feeble or 
disabled patients to or from the train. 

The adjacent village, Clifton’ Springs, contains 
about one thousand inhabitants, and affords many 
conveniences, without being any disparagement to 
the appearance of the place, or causing any detrac- 
tion from the comfort of the patients and guests of 
the Sanitarium. The prohibition sentiment is so 
strong that no liquor is sold in the township; while 
the attendance at the several churches indicates that 
the inhabitants are a religious as well as a moral 
people. In addition to the library, which is open 
daily, there is a free reading-room, well supplied with 
periodicals and books of reference. The library is 
the gift of a Friend, whose name it bears, and the 
building, including reading-room and halls, is a do 
nation from Dr. Foster. 

In the afternoon and evening one may step into 
this reading-room and find from two or three to a 
dozen boys sitting quietly at the table reading or 
consulting the books of reference. 
building are two halls—a large and a small one—in 
which lyceum meetings are held, and public lectures 
delivered. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been giving a course of free lectures this winter, 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of the village and 
surrounding country. The prohibition of the liquor 
traffic seems to have removed the necessity for other 
a and the people mingle in their religious, 

neficent and business association on the common 
ground, and with the mutual understanding that 
every one means to do right. 

The Sulphur Springs, which have given part of its 
name to the place, are situated within a few rods of 
the Sanitarium, and the waters closely resemble those 
of the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs in Vir- 

inia. They have been long known and celebrated 
or their curative properties. The Sanitarium was 
established about thirty-five years ago, by Henry 
Foster, M. D., a physician of the allopathic school. 
When he purchased the property, there was “only a 
small wayside inn, with a small bath room and tub 
for the use of sulphur water.” Now there is a build- 
ing here that will accommodate three hundred guests, 
and in the summer season there are sometimes more 
than that number in the house, and about an equal 
number boarding in the village, and availing them- 
selves of the treatment. In the winter season the 
number is much smaller; at present it is about one 
hundred and seventy patients. Of the great variety 
of diseases treated here it may probably be said that 
nervous, rheumatic, pulmonary and dyspeptic pa- 
tients constitute the largest number. The medical 
staff consists of seven physicians—six males and one 
female. They are all allopathic graduates, and two 
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of the number have had experience abroad. They 
are accessible at all times, affable and courteous, and 
soon secure the esteem and confidence of their 
patients. 

The superintendent, matron, clerks, bathers, 
nurses, waiters and all the attachés of the institution 
seem to be actuated by one spirit, that of kindness 
and good humor. The intention, as indicated by 
words and actions, would appear to be to make the 
mind and the body of each patient just as comfort- 
able as circumstances will permit, and not to deny 
or refuse anything except on the ground that it 
would be hurtful. This kindness has a wonderful ef- 
fect upon those whose physical condition would tend 
to make them irritable, but whose restoration to 
health is greatly promoted by cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity. There is religious service in the house daily, 
and most of the patients who are able attend it. 

In addition to the sulphur baths, of various tem- 
peratures, there are Turkish, electric, chemical, con- 
densed air, salt, sponge, showers, sprays, etc. — There 
is a special arrangement for treating bronchial and 
pulmonary affections, by inhalation. The entire 
building is heated by steam, and the temperature is 
uniform in sitting-rooms, halls and sleeping-rooms. 
The house is also supplied with gas and electric 
lights, and a very convenient elevator. The rooms 
are comfortable, mattresses excellent, and a watch- 
man passes each door every hour in the night. He 
| observes as he passes, and, if any mark is put out, he 
_will come and inquire what is wanted. 

The table is abundantly supplied with an attrac- 
tive and healthful variety of food, which is well 
|served. The physicians recommend generous diet 
in nearly all cases of chronic disease. The Sanita- 
rium is intended as a beneficent rather than a money- 
making institution. A few years ago, Dr. Foster 
deeded the property to a board of trustees, who now 
have charge of the management. 

There are about forty acres of land attached to the 

enitarium, including a fine park and a gymnasium. 
Calisthenic exercises are practised, under an instruc- 
tor, twice daily. 

There is a temptation to lengthen this article, by 
going more into details, and saying still more in 
praise of the place, but respect for the valuable 
space in your columns induces a conclusion at this 
point. Many readers of this paper have been at the 
place, and I trust they will unitedly agree with the 
writer that it is a comfortable and desirable retreat 
for invalids. =. 

Third month 28 


th, 1885. 








How much easier it is to see defects, than to ‘see 
beauties, in anything at which we look. No art- 
education is requisite to the perceiving of a broken 
arm or a nose, on an ancient Grecian statue, or of the 
weather-stains on its marble surface; but it does re- 
quire a trained eye and a cultivated taste, to recognize 
the lines of beauty, and the tokens of power, in a 
discolored and a battered fragment of a masterwork 
of art. And so it is in the reading of a book, or in 
the observing of a character: the ability to perceive 
that which is worthy, and that which is admirable 
is higher and rarer than the ability to perceive errors 
and flaws. 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


One of the strongest arguments in the minds of 
many against woman rights is the want of aptitude 
shown by women, as a whole, for business. Now and 
then a woman, strong and mighty, will make her 
appearance and seem to be a proof of the hidden 
talent possessed by her sex. But the vast number of 
women prove conclusively that. if they possess the 
business talent, ’tis most securely hidden, and nothing 
but practical education in the laws governing the 
transactions of the business world will reveal it. 
Fathers and brothers are largely to blame for this 
ignorance, as the majority of them are educated to 
believe that business affairs are none of a woman’s 
business, but that it is a field to be occupied entirely 
by themselves. 

A well-known writer on the subject, alluding to 
the fact that some business men and some corpora- 
tions refuse to do business with women, says: 

“ Business men or corporations, have of course, the 
right to put upon their business transactions such 
limits as they think fit, but men will certainly adopt 
and maintain only such Jaws and limitations as are 
profitable. It is well to know what disadvantages 
women rest under in business; but all of them can 
be traced to the one disadvantage of not heing trained 
ito careful business habits. Every girl should be 
taught how to keep her accounts in an orderly and 
business-like manner; she should be trusted with an 
allowance, be held responsible for its management, 
and made to abide the consequences of its mismanage- 
ment; and every girl should be taught arithmetic in 
such a practical way that she can compute interest, buy 
and sell, and depend with perfect confidence on her 
own figures. 

“The injustice that parents—rich and poor—do 
their daughters by bringing them up in a state of 
infantile ignorance of affairs, and by keeping them in 
a condition of pecuniary dependence even after they 
have reached womanhood, 1s hardly to be computed 
It can indeed be measured only by the mortification 
the inconvenience, and the actual suffering in which 
such raising involves its victims. 

“*Have I not walked openly,’ says Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, ‘into a choice selection of the pitfalls 
which yawn before my sisters, and all because certain 
business knowledge, which a man seems to get through 
his fingers’ ends, fails to meet, or, if it meets, fails to 
become a part of ordinary women. With the man 
there is an inherited aptitude, and observation and 
constant opportunity to confirm the habit. With the 
woman there is equally an inherited inaptitude, and 
not only this, but an indifference and placidly ac- 
cepted ignorance that, to one who has learned what 
shocking wrong may be the result of this state, is 
simply appalling. 

“* Property slips away suddenly, rights are invaded 
or set aside, children suffer, lives are spoiled, through 
failure to find out precisely what certain forms mean 
or what the bearing of an action may be. Every 
week brings to us the story of some woman’s suffer- 
ing through blind confidence that things were safe 
and right; and while thousands, through sharp 
experience, have learned their lesson, other thousands 











common law should be as much a part of a girl’s 
education as arithmetic or any other essential.’”— 
Christian Union. 
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CONGRESS AND THE PIUTES. 


BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 








it 1s the moral of the book of Job that Eternal 
Good, the Father of Spirits, makes use of evil 
(which is the necessary contingent of the freedom 
that finite spirits inherit) as well as of good (which 
is their chosen communion with him) to accomplish 
the gracious purposes of his love for the whole. Satan 
is represented as coming in among the “sons of 
God,” and receives his commission unconsciously to 
demonstrate, though in an inverted way, that evil is 
finite and good infinite in the destiny of man. The 
will of God is always brought about without imping- 
ing the freedom of man, though with subjective expert- 
ences as different as those of Judas and Jesus. 

It seems that nothing short of six months’ martyr- 
dom of our Piute Champion (for it has been nothing 
less) was requisite as a realastic illustration of the 
burden of the pathetic song by which she charmed 
the people of the Atlantic cities to sign the petition 
to Congress, which, together with her own interview 
with the Committee of the House to which her peti- 
tion was referred, and some previous correspondence 
with Mr. Dawes, brought forth the Act in the Indian 
Appropriation Bill granting “lands in severalty and 
citizens rights ” to two principal bands of her people 
to be settled upon the reservation of Pyramid Lake. 
But what was her dismay, when she found that the 
execution of this grant was committed to the discre- 
tion of the very Indian Bureau which it had been 
the object of her two years’ work to show was a 
vicious ring, the necessary action of whose constitu- 
tion was to defeat the very objects for the attainment 
of which it pretended to be constituted. The 
popular heart had been touched; but the mind of 
Congress had not been informed, after all. She felt 
that all her labor had been in vain, if Congress did 
not recognize that the Interior Office with the agents 
it appointed was the Indian ring; and it was with des- 
pair in her hart that she went out to Nevada last 
August by the direction of Commissioner Price “to 
settle down,” and carry out her “definite plans of 
education among her people on the reservation, which 
she had had no assurance was not still in the hands of 
the wicked agent McMasters, whom she had exposed 
in her book (pp. 87 and 88), but whose own report 
of himself Mr. Price had just printed in his Report 
of 1883. She could not “settle down” again with the 
Winnemuccas and Leggins’ band, and superintend 
the education asshe had done at Malheur (p. 116), 
with McMasters still there with his gang of employés, 
inclusive of the Piute Dave as his interpreter, corrup- 
ted by holding his place on the condition of being 
subservient to his-employer’s private interest, what- 
ever might become of the Indians. Perhaps she 
would not have gone, but that the same day that she 
received the letter of Mr. Price she received one from 
Adjutant-general Kelton (both letters were addressed 
to Mrs. Mann), saying that the reservation had been 


are ruined beyond hope or redress. The bearings of | cleared by a party of the military sent by Gen. Pope, 
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and she must “ come immdiately, and gather her peo- 
ple together, and go upon it with them.” The fact 
was (as it has since been learned)that this was dune 
for the moment only. The trick of the agents is to 
make no resistance to any order, but tosham obedience. 
Gen. Pope was in this case made the victim of the 
subtle policy of the ring. As no resistance was made, 
and the settlers drove off their cattle and seemed to 

ive up their farms, the milittary force returned to Gen. 

ope, to mislead him, as it proved, into reporting to 
Washington that there was “no resistance made and 
no trouble was to be feared.” (He sent us also this 
printed report in good faith.) 

So Mrs. Hopkins went out to brave the tragic ex- 

eriences of the last six months, which I have but 
aintly depicted in my two preceding papers. The 
Congress, which had dispersed immediately after the 
Act was passed by the Senate, needed this realistic 
illustration of the subtle character of the Indian ring, 
that they should have learned from her lips, but for 
which she will rejoice to have shed her blood (as she 
literally has), if it will make them realize that this 
Act of Congress for the Piutes cannot be executed 
without first sweeping away every fragment of the agency, 
and letting the two bands, under the affectionate lead- 
ing of their beloved Chief Natches and his sister, who 
can, and they only can, inspire them with hope, and 
gather them to go upon the reservation. Mr. Ellet’s 
failure to move Leggins’ band proves that no emissary 
of the Interior Office can do anything with the long 
deceived Piutes. 


ecutive order will avail to carry out the act. There 
are still two weeks of President Arthur’s term left; 
and are there not members of Congress who have been 
informed of the facts, who can and will bring them 
before him? He can send an order to Gen. Pope to 
clear the reservation, and command his troops to re- 
main there till the Winnemucca band, at least, if not 
Leggins’ band, is actually settled upon it. And he 
can empower Natches and Sarah to find such white 
assistants as they may need to correspond with the 

vernment, and teach the farmer’s, carpenter’s, and 

lacksmith’s work as well as keep the school, and 
give them leave to draw salaries for these employés as 
the agents have always done (generally making per- 
sons of their own families the employés). Six thous- 
and dollars of the appropriation, it was specified in 
the bill, was for the expenses of the agency: the 
other seventeen thousand were for the expenses at- 
tending the removal, and to buy the tools of labor, and 
meet the expenses of living till they should have their 
first crop. What necessity is there for anybody to 
stand between the government and Natches and 
Sarah, who have no separate interest from their 
people that are no longer wards, if they have the 
citizen right of separate property? 
well qualified as they to make the local arrang- 
ments and apportion to the householders their lands? 
Surely, not anybody in Washington. Sarah has the 
good plans of the good agent Parish to guide her; 
and the Chief’s family are brought up to exercise 
guardianship, and always know their people individ- 
ually, and have no interest apart from them. At 
least, so it is pre-eminently with the children and 
grand-children of Capt. Truchee, as may be seen by 


And who so) 
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reading “ Life among the Piutes.” Let every one 
therefore who has acquaintance with leading Con- 
gressmen write to them, and urge them to lose no 
time in getting Mr. Arthur to do the needful thing. 
And to do this will not merely save the remnant of 
this tribe, though to do that alone would be enough to 
crown his administration with a moral glory, but it 
will go far to establish the principle of the govern- 
ment’s dealing first hand with Indians themselves, 
and not with white representatives of Indians not 
chosen by themselves. It is true that it is a very 
exceptional abvantage of the Piutes that by the wise 
forcast of the very remarkable chief, Capt. Truchee, 
his grand-daughter has been educated to speak the En- 
glish language from her infancy, and to be made ac- 
quainted with what is best in our Christain civilization 
without losing her Indian heart and vital relations 
with all that is best in the old primitive life.— Chris- 
tian Register. 2d mo. 





ASTRONOMICAL. 


We recommend at this time of year, when the starry 
heavens are so very beautiful and the winter is over 
and gone, our young folks should take the advice of 
Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, as expressed 
in his last paper in the Public Ledger. 

To serve as a guide to any one wishing to locate 
the constellations and bright stars, we give the fol- 
lowing description of their positions, which is appli- 





| cable for 9 o’clock and thereabouts, for several days 
It is indeed very plain that nothing short of an ex- | 


to come. 

Assuming that any one can find the Dipper, nearly 
overhead, and by the Pointers in it locate the Pole 
Star, the next step will be to trace out the Ursa 
Minor, or the little Dipper in which the Pole Star is 
at the western end of the handle. He will then find 
the head of Draco, an irregular quadrilateral of 
stars in the N. N. E. and follow the winding of 
its body along a line of stars, extending first northerly 
then upwards and westward, crossing the meridian, 


|just below the Pointers. Cassiopeia, just opposite 


the Pole Star from the Dipper, is nearly setting in 


| the N. N. W., the top of its W. being turned towards 


' the Pole Star. 





A little farther around towards the 
west is Perseus, containing besides several bright stars 
two beautiful clusters and the interesting variable 
star Algol. Still farther around to the west, that 
brilliant portion of the heavens Orion, Taurus and 
the two Dogs is just leaving us for the season. The 
bright star just in the west is Aldebaran ; up towards 
the Pole Star, from this is Capella in the constella- 
tion Auriga. South of Capella are Castor and Pollux 
in Gemini. The bright object over the head of 
Orion and between Aldebaran and the Twins is the 
planet Saturn. We must take our last look at this 
planet fora time. Asa result of the motion of the 
earth, Saturn will soon be placed so nearly behind 
the sun that it will rise and set at about the same 
time with the sun, and so be invisible at night. By 
next fall, however, the earth will so far have com- 
pleted its course as to place itself again between the 
planet and the sun, and we will have again Saturn 
in the east in the evening. In the case of all the 
outer plauets requiring as they do several years to 
complete their rounds among the stars, it is the 
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_ work among the stars, with no appliances but such 
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motion of our earth, rather than theirs, which affects 
their positions relatively to thesun. When we come 
in between them and the sun we are at the least pos- 
sible distance from them, and they shine all night. 
So these oppositions are the times to study them. In 
Saturn’s case the recent opposition has been valuable 
also, because of the positions of its rings to us. In 
eight years they will >e turned edgewise, and will be 
seen, when seen at all, only as as a narrow line of 
light. In as many more years they will again be as 
near broadside as now, only the other side will be 
turned to us. 

Returning to our description: On the meridian, 
just south of the zenith, are two bright stars, the 

rightest of which is the planet Jupiter. The other 
is Regulus, in the constellation Leo. Northward 
from Regulus is a row of stars shaped like a sickle. 
This is in the shoulders of the Lion, and the rest of 
the constellation stretches off to the eastward. Adjoin- 
ing it on the east is a group of faint stars, constitut- 
ing Berenice’s hair, and east of this is Bodtes, embrac- 
ing the bright Arcturus. East of Bodtes and a little 
northward is a semi-circle of stars, making the 
Northern Crown. Bodtes reaches all the way to 
Draco, in the north, and thus our circle of the 
heavens in this direction is completed. In the south- 
east is the bright star Spica in Virgo. To the east- 
war.t of this is the quadrilateral of Corvus In the 
southwest is Sirus and the other stars of Canis Major 
and towards the zenith is Canor Minor, with Procyon. 
East of the latter is a faint object, easily seen by the 
naked eye on a moonless night, the nebula of the 
constellation Cancer. 

To fill up the details which this description neces- 
sarily omits it is desirable to have a star atlas or 
celestial globe. The work of recognizing the con- 
stellations is an easy one, requiring only a few even- 
ings to make any one familiar with such as are visible 
at the particular season. A telescope opens an 
immense field for research, but there are plenty of 
objects of interest in the heavens which require only 
the unaided, watchful eye to notice. One trained to 
scientific habits of observation, and imbued with the 
spirit of inquiry, can perform useful and interesting 





as nature furnishes. 





Tue Arabs, says an exchange, have a story of a 
man who desired to test which of his three sons loved | 
him the most. He sent them out to see which of the | 
three would bring him the most valuable present. 
The three sons met in a distant city and compared 
the gifts they had found. The first had a carpet on 
which he could transport himself and others whither- 
soever he would. The second had a medicine which 
would cure any disease. The third had a glass in 
which he could see what was going on at any place 
he might name. The third used his glass to see what 
was going on at home; he saw his father ill in bed. 
The first transported all three to their home on his 
carpet. The second administered the medicine and 
saved his father’s life. The perplexity of the father 
when he had to decide which son’s gift had been of 
the most value to him, illustrates very fairly the dif- 
ficulty of saying whether land, labor or capital is 





most essential to production.—Ez. 
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~ A WATER LILY. 


‘*O star on the breast of the river 

O marvel of bloom and grace, 

Did you fall right down from heaven 
Out of the sweetest place? 

You are white as the thoughts of an Angel, 
Your heart is steeped in the sun ; 

Did you grow in the Golden City 
My pure and radiant one? 





‘* Nay, nay I fell not out of heaven ; 
N one gave me my saintly white, 
It slowly grew from the darkness, 
Down in the dreary night. 
From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace; 
White souls fall not, O my poet! 
They rise to the sweetest place.” 


—Selected. 


THE MUSIC OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY W. J. BOND. 








“Through the dark its echoes sweetly nny, 
The music of the Gospel leads us home.”—aber. 
A lovely song, all other songs excelling, 
Sweeter than any ever heard before, 
From day to day, from age to age is swelling 
—— earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat 
shore. 


Its ceaseless theme the simple, grand old story, 
Familiar to us from our earliest years, 

Which speaks of present peace and future glory 
To “inward hearts ’’ as well as ‘‘ outward ears.’’ 


Charmed by thestrains, dim eyes with rapture glisten, 
And hearts that once were heavy are made light; 
And generations yet to come will listen 
When we whe hear it now have passed from sight. 


‘Come unto Me,”’’ the lovely song beginneth, 

‘‘ Ye that are weary and with care oppressed ;’’ 
There is a cure for every one that sinneth, 

‘* Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.” 


‘‘Thy sins are all forgiven thee,’’ most completely 

‘* Depart in peace, thy faith hath made thee whole,” 
The melody continues; and how sweetly 

The precious tidings break upon the soul! 


Again : ‘‘ T will not leave thee nor forsake thee, 
Lo, I am with thee in the hottest strife, 

And from the grave hereafter will awake thee ; 
I am the Resurrection and the Life.’’ 


“‘ He is not dead ’’—hearken, O mourner, weeping 
The loss of one who has been called away— 

‘He is not dead, but sleeping, sweetly sleeping, 
And I will raise him up at the last day.’’ 


‘Thine eyes shall see the King in all His beauty,” 
Among the sweetest of its notes is this ; 

It cheers the fleeting round of daily duty 
With the bright prospect of eternal bliss! 


Thus on and on, until our course be ended, 
In every circumstance, where’er we roam, 

Its heavenly notes with earth’s sad wailings blended, 
‘‘The music of the Gospel leads us home.’’ 


—The London Christian. 
0 
FEEBLE is the tie of blood in the veins by the side 
of love in the heart. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION Immediately after the noon intermission the reci- 


tions and readings of the children and others were in 
order, and many good selections were well rendered, 
affording much pleasure to those assembled ; after 
which there was a question considered as to the suffi- 





A SYMPATHETIC interest will be felt by many 
Friends in the following brief mention of what must 


have been a toilsome visit, performed by our friend | ciency of our libraries to meet the wants of the chil- 
Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago, TiL., to the mem- | aren i earnest desire was expressed that we should 


‘ rh: be careful to place interesting, instructive books in 
‘I returned Second-day Third month 23d, from | the hands of 7 children, and not let a false economy 
what has been an arduous trip among our meetings | 4, any other reason, throw our children in the way 
- _ Quarter, owing largely to the inclement | o¢ temptation by leaving them to look for reading 
ve The he trashy literature of 
“The last two weeks the work had to be done by matter, and liable to choose the trasay liters 


phi blications constantl 

walking, the roads being practically impassible for oe there ane 90 many pulmonic y 
cae oF vey, hore under mud, Niney families | “here was consideration ofthe neds of vitng by 
: . . .=1?| committee or voluntary, and while schools were en- 
pcluding appointment at dwellings, but vo! family |Gograged. to report to the Busi Committe any 

© ¥ cause of weakness that might exist, 
a. if d with the oe _—s Ohi well as the thought that general visiting might be left to friends 
: eta ran = the diffcults Po mes if they would be careful to neglect no call of duty in 
= a tn edett Be seated seems very sila * ot | this direction. We were pleased to have visitors from 

’ ’ | 


: : 7 other Unions, among whom were Isaac C. Martindale, 
every meeting. The incubus of habit is very hard Emily C. Atkinson, Edmund Webster, Joshua Janney 
to break through for every class, and while an ordi- . 


nary meeting may be spiritless and discouraged, the | and others. 


‘ . | At about four o’clock, adjourned to meet at Mans- 
eame per:ons gathered into a house-meeting seem ten- | fo1q the second Seventh-day, in Sixth mo. next. P. 
dered and united in close fellowship.” : 


How the hearts of the isolated ones must have been | 
cheered, and how thankful we all should feel that | THE LIBRARY. 


there are still those, like the venerated ones of olden | === 


times, ready to forego present comfort to carry the| Stories of the Old World. In the series of ‘‘ Classics 

gospel message of good cheer to the scattered ones of | for Children’? comes a book from the pen of A. J. 

our people. H. Church, which tells satisfactorily and briefly five of 

a the ancient narratives which reach back into the 

a of history. Under the care on - wae 

Tee | and learned teacher we believe this will be a book o 

A FRIEND from Easton, N. Y. writes : 3 | real value to the young, and we should not hesitate 

Our First-day school and meeting is prospering to | to put it directly into the hands of children. The 

a truly gratifying extent. No weather too inclement, | story of the Argo; The Story of Thebes; The Story 

nor snow-drifts too high to prevent our gathering. | of Troy ; The Adventures of Ulysses, and ‘The Adven- 

Those who have never before been connected with | tures of ASneas. Ginn, Heath & Co. are the pub- 

any meeting, now come regularly and bring their en- | ]jshers, . 

tire flock of little ones; in some cases the aeons is | : : 

quite great, too. From Appleton & Co. come a companion pair of 

‘*Frequently the ‘spoken word’ is not heard, but at children’s reading books, entitled Book of Cats and 
the close of our meetings, the cordial shake of the | 209%, and Friends in Feathers and Fur, and other 
hand betokens that our silent gatherings are produc- | Neighbors for Young Folks. By James Johonnet. 
tive of spiritual strength. The illustrations are excellent. 

‘It was remarked the other evening by an elderly| Rom Clark & Maynard, Publishers, N. Y., comes a 
person, that never before had this community taken | treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, which is adapted 
such a deep interest in searching the Scri tures, and to the use of schools. This work carefully explains 
looking after spir itual things. I am sure Friends will | the physiological effects of Tobacco, Opium, and Alco- 
be glad to learn this. T. | hol, quoting the best authorities. It is from the pen of 

Joseph C. Hutchinson, M. D. 

Bur.incton First-day School Union held at Mt.| From the press of Porter & Coates we have received 
Holly, Third month 14th, 1885. Doris and Theodora. By Margaret Vandegrift. This 

According to our usual order of business, written is a story of the island of Santa Cruz at the time of the 
reports from all the schools, viz., Trenton, Crosswicks, | S!@Ve insurrection. We consider the style good, and 


: there is enough unity and consistence to the plot to 
Mansfield, Upper Springfield Mount, and Mt. Holly, | interest and hold the reader, and appears to ate be 
were read and a verbal report given from Rancocas, | a harmless, and to some extent, an instructive book. 


showing a fair attendance and encouraging condition. | We especially approve the interesting and expressive 
The report from Trenton school brought about | Pictures that illustrate this work. 
some discussion on the question of uniting school and| Words; their Use and Abuse. By Wm. Matthews. 
meeting in a closer relationship; that it was advisa- | We find this book of 500 pages very readable and 
ble for the welfare of both organizations was gene- | dite instructive, and it will engage the attention of 
rally conceded, although it was thought by some that =e rr ae _- a 2 or ah te foo the 
Oo » Ue e . 
there was more strength likely to come to the meet- peor Se . 
ing from such uniting of the school than could be| ,COng7essional Government: A Study of American 


: : Politics. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. There is no sub- 
given in return. Delegates from all the schools | ject that can more appropriately engage the attention 
responded to their names. of the young American citizen, than the study of the 
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practical workings of the system of government under | 


which we live. The author quotes John Adams in 
his letter to John Taylor, in 1814. ‘Is there,’’ says 
Adams, “ a constitution upon record more complicated 
with balances than ours? In the first place eighteen 
States and some Territories are balanced against the 
national authority. In the second place, the House 
of Representatives is balanced against the Senate, the 
Senate against the House. In the third place the 
executive authority is, in some degree, balanced 
against the Legislative. In the fourth place, the judi- 
cial power is balanced against the House, the Senate, 
the executive power, and the State governments. In 
the fifth place, the Senate is balanced against the 
President in all appointments to office, and in all 
treaties. In the sixth place, the people hold 
in their hands the balance against their own repre- 
sentatives, by biennial elections. In the seventh 
place the legislatures of the several States are balanced 
against the Senate by sextennial elections. In the 
eighth place, the electors are balanced against the 
people in the choice of the President. Here is a com- 

licated refinement of balances, which, for anything 

recollect, is an invention of our own, and peculiar 
to us. 

The power of the Federal judicial authority has 
grown more and more vigorous with the generations, 
while the ‘‘States Rights’’ have decreased in their 
potency. The growth of federal activity has kept 
pace with th? growth of nationality of sentiment; 
and this sentiment was largely the result of the civil 
war. 

The federal judiciary is now seen to be the only 
effectual balancve-wheel of the whole system, and Con- 
gress may coerce the Supreme Court by the creation 
of additional justiceships, or it may forestall an ad- 
verse decision by summarily depriving the Court of 
jurisdiction over the case pending. Manifestly, the 
power of the Courts is safe only during seasons of 
political peace. 

He perceives that the Presidential power and influ- 
ence declines as the power of Congress becomes pre- 
dominant. 

This work is from the pen of Woodrow Wilson, of 
Johns Hopkins University ; and will greatly interest 
all who are curiously or anxiously watchful of the 
workings of our complicated governmental system. 

*The New York Tribune believes ‘‘ The most import- 
ant and most interesting part of the book is a descrip- 
tion of the system of law making by committees. 
The business of the House of Representatives is dis- 
tributed among forty-seven standing committees, and 
the operation of the rules is such that the forty-seven 
chairmen have practical control of all bills. Legis- 
lation is thus shifted from the floor of the House to 
the privacy of the committee-rooms ; party responsi- 
bility is taken away by the representation of both 
parties on every committee ; and party vigor is made 
impossible by the lack of concert among the forty- 
seven chairmen, each of whom is in fact anxious to 
promote his own bills at the cost of all others. The 
anomalies and defects of this curious system have 
been pointed out before.”’ he Zribune also 
insists that the system of government, devised by our 
fathers, needs no defence, since every competent politi- 
eal student must acknowledge it to be the only 
system which could hold this country together. The 
consideration of the questions brought before us in 
this little book will work no injury to our people, and 
perhaps lead to such needful amendments of the Con- 
stitution as may tend to perfect that instrument and 
keep it in harmony with the just demands of our 
times. 
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IMPENETRABLE are the veils which, fortunately for 
us all, are forever held by viewless hands between us 


and the nearest and closest of our daily compan- 
ions.—H. H. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


Domestic.—Among the nominations sent in by 
President Cleveland to the United States Senate were 
the following: 

To be Envoys Extraordirfary and Ministers Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States: 

Edward J. Phelps, of Vermont, to Great Britain. 

Robert M. McLane, of Maryland, to France. 

George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, to Germany. 

Henry R. Jackson, of Georgia, to Mexico. 


A DISPATCH from Arkansas City, Kansas, speaks of 
the continued suffering of Nez Perces Tribe of Indians. 
They are to be transferred immediately from their 
present reservation in Indian Territory, where they 
are dying by the score, to their old reservation in 
Idaho. Chief Joseph is much broken, and it is pre- 
dicted that even if his tribe reach their old home be- 
fore the weather sets in he cannot live long to enjoy it. 


THE condition of the country’s foreign trade is in- 
dicated by the imports and exports of last week at the 
port of New York. The latter showed an increase of 
$400,000, and the former a decrease of about $5,000,000 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
A gain in both directions. 


THE opinion of the Supreme Court in the Mormon 
Appeal, declares the Edmunds’ act to be constitutional. 
The Court announces that the Territories are the 
property of the Government, and therefore Con- 
gress has full power to enact any laws regulating 
political privileges, provided civil, personal and pri- 
vate rights are not interfered with. 


WE have reports of great suffering in Braxton, Gil- 
more and Calhoun counties, West Virginia. <A 
traveler through that region states that, ‘‘a few days 
travel in the counties named has proven the destitu- 
tion and suffering to be indescribable. In many 
localities the people are on the verge of death by 
starvation. The stock is no better off than the peo- 
ple, and animals are dying for the want of food. The 
suffering is great in Roene and Jackson counties. In 
some sections of the stricken district the people are 
subsisting on beans, and gruel is made of wheat 
ground in coffee mills. The greatest suffering exists 
in parts isolated from towns and railroads where 
supplies cannot be gotten. All through the section 
named the crops are short, and the suffering is be- 
yond the comprehension of those who have not 
traveled through the mountainous region.”’ 


A SPECIAL despatch from Washington says: The 
Post Office Department has received inquiries from 
all quarters as to the new legislation in the Post Office 
Appropriation Bill. It was not possible on account 
of the Work done in conference to ascertain what the 
changes as to postage were until the bill had been 
officially printed. A certified copy of the bill furnished 
by the State Department has just been received from 
the Government printer. The following are the im- 
portant changes which will take effect on Seventh 
month Ist : 

First—The weight ofall single-rate letters is increased from 
one-half of an ounce each or fraction thereof to one ounce each 
or fraction thereof. The same increase of weight is allowed 
for drop letters, whether mailed at stations where there is a 
free delivery or where carrier service is not established. 

Second—All newspapers sent from the office of publication, 
including sample copies, or when sent from a news agency to 
actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents, shall be 
entitled to transmission atthe rate of one cent per pound or 
fraction thereof, the postage to be prepaid. This is a reduc- 
tion of one-half from existing rates. 

Third—Any article in a newspaper or other publication may 
be marked for observation except by written or printed words, 
without increase of postage. 

Fourth—A special stamp ofthe value of ten cents may be 
issued which, when attached toa letter, in addition to the 
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lawful postage thereon, shall entitle the letter to immediate 
delivery at any place containing 4,000 population or over, ac- 
cording to the Federal census, within the carrier limit of any 
free deiivery office, or within one mile ofthe Post Office or 
any other Post Office coming within the provisions of this 
law which may, in like manner, be designated as a special de- 
livery office, that such speciafly stamped letters shall be de- 
livered between 7 o’clock A. M.and midnight; that a book 
shall be provided in which the person to whom the letter is 
addressed shall acknowledge its receipt; that messengers for 
this special delivery ure to be paid eighty per cent. of the face 
value of all the stamps received and recorded in a month, pro- 
vided that the aggregate compensation paid to any one person 
for such service shall not exceed $30 per month, and provided 
further that the regulations for the delivery of these specially 
stamped letters shall in no way interfere with the prompt de- 
livery of letters as provided by existing law or regulation. 


A VALUED Friend of Richmond, Indiana, sends us 
this cutting, which gives the reasons for the veto of a 
Womans Suffrage Bill, by Governor Pierce of Dakota: 


Governor Pierce of Dakota justified the confidence of all 
sensible people yesterday by vetoing the woman suffrage bill 
passed by the legislature in a moment of folly. He finds several 
good and substantial reasons for his action. In the first place, 
so extraordinary a question, he thinks, ought to be submitted 
to the people. As it would be under a state organization. As 
it is, it is a matter more properly devolving on congress. 
Should such a measure be permitted to become a law, he 
rightly believes that its effect would be to seriously endanger 
Dakota’s chances of admission to statehood. He also points 
out one of the most objectionable features of the bill to be that 
while it conferred upon women the right to vote, it deliberately 
debarred them from the right to hold office. In fine, the 
governor shows very clearly that the measure was crude, ill- 
advised and objectionable in every respect. A striking proof 


of the high regard in which the opinions of Governor Pierce | 


are held by the legislature was given in the vote of the house 
sustaining the veto by a majority greater than that originally 
given to the bill itself.—St. Paul and Minneapolis Free Press. 


Foreign.—Though the friends of peace still cherish 
hope that the Anglo-Russian war cloud may yet be 
dissolved, senhtens bave assumed a much more threat- 
ening aspect during the past week. 


The Globe of London states that a proposal partak- | ~ 


ing of the nature of an ultimatum, was telegraphed to 
St. Petersburg, on the 26th of Third month. The 


same paper is authority for the statement that Earl | 
e to Russia, that | 


Granville on the 16th ult., proposed 
both the Russians and the Afghans should withdraw 
from the portion of territory which is at present in 


dispute, and remain outside while the negotiations | 


were going on in London. Russia’s refusal to accede 
to this proposition, caused vast war preparations to 
be set on foot. 








LINCOLN Counrty, GA., will charge $1,000 for liquor 
licenses on and after the first of next October. 


IN a small tannery at Grass Valley, the leaves and | 


bark of the manzanita tree are successfully used to 
make leather. The tannery is experimenting on na- 
tive barks and trees.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


THE orange crop of this season, says the Savannah | 


Ga.) News, has been the largest ever gathered in 
lorida. One of the Marion county groves alone has 


yielded upwards of 30,000 boxes, and all the crop is | 


not yet gathered. 


A BILL has been passed by the Alabama Legislature 
requiring all schools and colleges receiving State aid 
to give instruction in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to showing the injurious influence of 
— liquors and narcotics on the human sys- 

m. 


SUPERINTENDENT BENNETT, of Piqua, Ohio, has 
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been investigating the extent to which tobacco is used 
by boys in city schools. He finds that in two grades 
of 73 boys from 12 to 15 years old, 31 habitually 
smoked cigarettes, and only 7 could 7 they never 
had smoked. Of 96 boys from 10 to 12 there were 68 
smokers, and in the A B C class many had begun the 
practice. 


NEWS has been received from missionaries at Ru- 
baga, in Uganda, of the death in 10th month last, of 
King Mtesa, at whose invitation, conveyed to England 
by Stanley, the Church Missionary Society organized 
the Victoria Nyanza mission nine years ago. The 
King is succeeded by Mwanga, a lad who has been in 
some measure brought under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries. The comparative freedom from violence 
and bloodshed with which this change of monarchs 
has been marked is said to be unprecedented. 


THE business of the paper manufacturers of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., says a despatch from there, has taken a 
decided boom. All the paper mills in the city and 
vicinity are running on full time, and orders are com- 
ing into many which compel them to draw from their 
reserve supplies. This revival in business is felt more 
especially among the mills where fine papers are 
manufactured. ies of the leading manufacturers of 
Holyoke is quoted as saying that never in the history 
of stationery has there been such a demand for elegant 
and fine papers as at present. ; 


PEOPLE living along the shore of Lake Ontario, in 
Wayne and Oswego counties, New York, state that 
this has been the severest winter known there since 
1854. A survey of the ice field on the lake at Sodus 
Point has been made. It covers a greater area than 
ever before known there. There is almost solid ice 
for two miles out from the shore, and for the first time 
teams have been able to travel on the ice, while Sodus 
Bay is almost completely covered with ice of the aver- 
age thickness of 2} feet. All entrances to the harbor 
are frozen fast and are covered by huge drifts of 
snow. The view of the ice and snow upon the lake 
and bay is one of unusual grandeur, and the scene is - 
visited by scores of people daily.—7Zrenton Gazette. 


_NOTICES. _ 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION 


Will meet this evening, Fourth month 4th, at 8 
o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race Street. 
JOSEPH M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Fourth mo. 5th, Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 

- 5th, Providence, Pa., 3 P. M. 
- 19th, Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A. M. 
= 12th, Pennsgrove, Pa. 


A Circular Meeting will be heldin Frankford Meet 
| ing-house at 3 P. M., Fourth month 5th, under the 
| care of the Monthly Meeting’s Committee. 





The Yearly Meeting Temperance Committee have 
arranged for holding a Conference in Fifteenth Street 
Meeting-house, New York City, on Second-day, Fourth 
mo. 6th, 1885. Meetings will be held at 2.30 P. M. and 
| 7.380 P. M. 

Carefully prepared papers or addresses will be pre- 
sented on practical subjects, and the questions thus 
brought before the Conference will be open for general 
| discussion. 

It is very desirable that as large a number of the 
| members of the several Quarterly Meetings as possible 
| should attend, in order that the deliberations of the 
| Conference may represent, as far as possible, the sen- 

timent of the Yearly Meeting. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Jos. A. BoGARDUS, Clerk. 
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